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I." SPECIAL PLACE IN AFRICA 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING of the differences which distinguish South Africa from the rest of Africa in the 
field of investment was called for by Finance Minister Dr. T. E. Dénges at the official opening of the new 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange last month. The opening was attended by the heads of a dozen of the world’s 
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stock exchanges. 


The reaction of overseas investors to recent events in other 
parts of Africa, Dr. Dénges said, indicated that many do not 
fully appreciate the wide gulf which distinguishes South Africa 
from the rest of the African Continent—as wide a gulf as that 
which distinguishes Western Europe from the less developed 
parts of the Eurasian land mass. South Africa’s material devel- 
opment, its mineral wealth, its historical antecedents, and its 
stage of civilization and education are unique in Africa. 

Dr. Dénges mentioned that— 

@ The market value of the equity of industrial and mining 
companies and that of other quoted securities on the Johannes- 
burg Stock Exchange exceeds $9,240,000,000. 

@ The generation of electric power in South Africa is double 
that of the rest of Africa combined. 

@ South Africa is not only the biggest producer of gold in 
the free world (more than 60 per cent) but also the largest pro- 
ducer of chrome and antimony, the second largest producer 
of manganese and asbestos and third in uranium. 

@ Coal production amounts to 80 per cent of the total pro- 
duced in Africa. 

®@ In transportation and communications development the 


Union is far ahead of other countries in Africa. Railway freight ° 


comprises more than half the tota! in Africa, and the network 
of electric railways is the largest outside Europe and North 
America. 

® Agriculturally, the Union leads Africa in the production of 
corn, sugar cane and wool, is second in cattle and tobacco, 


» and third in wheat and oranges. 


@ In national income per head, South Africa stands far 
above any other African territory—50 per cent above its near- 
est rival and more than twice as high as that of any other state 
in Southern or Central Africa. The average income of the non- 
white population alone is higher than the average for all races 
in any other territory in Southern or Central Africa. 


(Continued on page 4) 


Trading in Johannesburg Stock Exchange's new market hall. 
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HIGH COMMISSIONER IN LONDON 


DR. HILGARD MULLER, Member of Parliament for Pretoria 
East since 1958, was appointed as South Africa’s High Com- 
missioner in London. He succeeds DR. A. J. R. VAN RHIJN, who 
retired at the end of last year. 

Quiet-spoken, urbane, studious, Dr. Muller has a wide circle 
of friends in both political groups, and while in Parliament, 
external affairs were his prime interest. 

He was born in Potchefstroom, Transvaal, in 1914 and gradvu- 
ated at the University of Pretoria. From 1937 to 1940 he studied 
at Oxford for his B. Litt. degree as a Transvaal Rhodes scholar. 
He was awarded D. Litt. degree by the University of Pretoria 
and the LL.B. degree by the University of South Africa. 

Dr. Muller taught Latin at the University of Pretoria after 
1941. He practiced law since 1947 and became a director of 
several companies. He has written several biographies and 
works on constitutional and historical subjects. 

Dr. Muller visited the United States last year under the aus- 
pices of the State Department Leader Exchange Program. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION DELEGATES 

Addis Ababa was the scene of the third meeting of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa in early February. South Africa’s 
delegation, headed by MR. G. J. F. STEYN, of the Department 
of Commerce and Industries, MR. L. A. PEPLER, of the Depart- 
ment of Bantu Administration and Development, MR. H. J. 
KRUGER, of the Department of Commerce and Industries, 
MESSRS. A. J. F. VILJOEN and P. R. LINDHORST, of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs Africa Division. Prior to the session, 
there were preparatory conferences which were attended by 





Union representatives. 
SCIENTIST RETIRES 

DR. P. J. DU TOIT, a leading South African scientist, has re- 
tired as chairman of the Scientific Council for Africa South of 
the Sahara (C.S.A.) after eleven years service as one of its 
founders. He will remain an ordinary member. His successor is 
PROF. J. MILLOT of the Central Research Organization in Tana- 
narive, Republic of Malagasy. DR. S. M. NAUDE, president of 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research at Pretoria, 
succeeds Professor Millot as vice-chairman. 


SPACE PROBE ENGINEER 

MR. PAUL JONES, of Pasadena, California, has taken up his 
post as resident engineer at the new space probe telescopic 
station near Krugersdorp. Mr. Jones will coordinate the recep- 
tion data at the South African station with that at the Woomera 
telescope in Australia and the one in California. He will also 
instruct South African technicians in the operation procedure 
of the new equipment. 


CARNEGIE TRAVEL GRANTS 


Travel grants have been awarded to four South Africans by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York for study and research 
in North America. The recipients are: 

MR. G. H. DURRANT, Professor of English, University of Natal, 
to study the teaching of English and general education in the 
United States and Canada. September to December 1961; 

MR. P. J. BRITTON, Music Organizer, Natal Education De- 
partment, to study music education in the United States. Octo- 
ber, 1961, to March, 1962; 

DR. D. C. KROGH, Senior Lecturer in Economics, University of 
Pretoria, to study systems of social accounting in the United 
States. November, 1961, to February, 1962; 

DR. N. D. CLARENCE, Professor of Physics, University of 
Natal, to study techniques of atmospheric and oceanographic 
research in the United States. January to February 1962. 


WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY 
The Union’s delegates who attended the 14th World Health 
Assembly in New Delhi, were DR. C. A. M. MURRAY, chief of 
the regional health office in Johannesburg, and MR. H. J. WID- 
DOWSON, of the Department of External Affairs. 


NEW RAILWAYS MANAGER 
MR. J. P. HUGO, Deputy General Manager of the South 
African Railways and Harbours, succeeded MR. D. H. C. DU 
PLESSIS as General Manager when he retired on March 12. 





Nick Panos, of Pack No. 101 Arlington, Virginia, visited 


the South African Embassy in Washington recently to pin 
the Boy Scout emblem on Ambassador Naudé. This “Operation 
V.LP.,” organized by various Scout troops in Washington and 
the surrounding area, is in commemoration of the 51st anni- 
versary of scouting in America. Nick's father is in the American 
Foreign Service and the boy has been able to belong to Scout 
troops in various parts of the world. His father is still an 
active Scout. 
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COMMONWEALTH TALKS 


WHEN THE PRIME MINISTERS of the Commonwealth con- 
vene in London this month, Prime Minister Hendrik F. Verwoerd 
will do everything in his power to make it possible for South 
Africa to remain a member of the Commonwealth after it be- 
comes a republic on May 31st. 

In making this promise in the House of Assembly, Dr. Ver- 
woerd added, however, that this will be done without sacrific- 
ing principles. South Africa will be following the procedure 
adopted by all other Commonwealth members who had be- 
come republics. If South Africa is not allowed to retain member- 
ship now, the request for membership will not be repeated. 
South Africa will become a republic. She will not tolerate hu- 
miliation, insults or any infringement of her sovereignty. 

The Prime Minister said that he had in the past adopted a 
very clear stand on the Commonwealth question. “I said | be- 
lieved that common sense would triumph at the Commonwealth 
conference and that South Africa would be able to remain a 
member.” 

In a reference to the disturbances which took place in the 
country early last year, Dr. Verwoerd said that they were in- 
stigated with a definite purpose in mind. They were inspired, 
inter alia, by communist agitation and with an eye to the con- 
ference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers which took place in 
London last year. At that conference, South Africa’s position in 
the Commonwealth, in the event that she became a republic, 
was to be discussed. 

Since then the Government had obtained sufficient informa- 
tion to point to a renewal of efforts to create further unpleas- 
antness, shortly before this year’s Prime Ministers’ conference. 
The purpose of this agitation, both in South Africa and in Lon- 
don, was to impair South Africa’s chances for Commonwealth 
membership. 


COMMUNIST TARGET 


IN THE WAKE of world-wide disturbances following the 
assassination of deposed Congo Premier Lumumba, South 
Africa’s Finance Minister Dénges warned Parliament that the 
Union was one of the prime targets of communism in Africa. 
South Africa, he said, had the will and the power to stamp out 
communist activities. 

Dr. Dinges said last year’s disturbances at Sharpeville and 
Langa had been drawn out of all perspective. As long as South 
Africa remained one of the targets of communism, these tech- 
niques of communism could be expected. South Africa was one 
of the stumbling blocks to communist penetration in Africa. It 
was to be expected that Russia would not be satisfied to leave 
the Union in peace. It is a known fact that Bantu from South 
Africa and other parts of the continent were prepared in spe- 
cial training schools for the task of inciting riots and incidents. 

Maintenance of law and order is the first responsibility of a 
government. To investors from outside, the Finance Minister 
said he could give the assurance that law and order would be 
preserved in South Africa. 
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The landing of the 1820 British settlers at Algoa Bay, Port 
Elizabeth, as depicted in a painting by Thomas Baines. Most of 
them settled in what is today the eastern part of the Cape 
Province. Flourishing cities and thriving rural towns are their 
monuments. 


New Immigration Drive 


A POSITIVE immigration policy was recently announced by 
the Minister of Interior, Sen. Jan de Klerk, in Parliament. The 
new Department of Immigration will encourage immigration to 
the Union and will assist in making immigrants part of the 
South African community after their arrival. 

The Department's functions will be: recruiting overseas; 
bringing immigrants to South Africa; establishing them in em- 
ployment and housing; training and guiding them to become 
good citizens; and after-care until full independence and citi- 
zenship are attained. 

To achieve these aims, the Minister said that South Africa will 
have to spend considerably more on immigration, including 
passage costs, to compete with countries such as Canada and 
Australia. Opportunities for employment have to be found for 
these immigrants, as well as adequate housing. 


TRAINING 


The Union must be willing to house immigrants on arrival and, 
if necessary, to train them until such time as they can be placed 
in employment. Training would ensure that immigrants become 
productive, that they acquire a reasonable knowledge of the 
official languages, and that they adapt themselves to the South 
African way of life. Where necessary, effective welfare services 
should be rendered afterwards. 

Facilities offered by the Inter-Government Committee on 
European Migration, of which the Union is a member, will be 
used. Although operating in a limited area, the Committee can 
make a real contribution towards bringing larger numbers of 
immigrants to South Africa. 








Place in Africa 


(Continued from page 1) 


@ The average consumption per head in real terms increased 
by 2.1 per cent annually over the period 1951 to 1959. 

@ Foreign investment in South Africa exceeded $4,200,000,- 
000 at the end of 1959. 

South Africa offers and has always offered the foreign in- 
vestor political stability and industrial peace, coupled with a 
traditional policy of treating foreign capital fairly. 

“It is our pride that no foreign investor has ever been de- 
prived of his investments by Government action. Never have we 
refused a foreign investor the right to withdraw and transfer to 
the country of origin capital previously remitted to South Africa 
for investment,” Dr. Dénges said. 

The Minister emphasized that no Government of South Africa 
has ever defaulted on repayment of loans, and he knows of no 
country with a better record than the Union when it comes to 
honoring obligations to foreign creditors and investors. Nor are 
any changes in South Africa’s policies or attitudes towards for- 
eign capital contemplated. 


FAITH IN FUTURE 

Dr. Dénges then surveyed the reasons for an optimistic view 
of the future. 

@ Most basic materials are found in abundance. 

®@ South Africa has but scratched the surface of vast iron 
deposits, nothwithstanding the rapid growth of its steel industry. 

@ Nearly forty industrial minerals are mined in the Union, 
among them substantial quantities of copper. 

@ South Africa is one of the few countries in the world which 
possesses within its own borders all the minerals for alloying 
steel, 

@ The gold mining industry is a natural stabilizer of the 
economy. 

@ Industrial expansion has been a sound all-round devel- 


opment. 
STRONG FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 


The strong financial structure of South Africa reflects the 
thrift of the people, the Minister said. In 1959 gross domestic 


savings amounted to no less than 23 per cent of the gross ° 


national product. 

The investor is served by a wide range of financial institutions 
of standing. In 1959 there were nine commercial banks with 
1,589 branches and agencies operating in South Africa. 

In addition to the National Finance Corporation, there are 
now four private discount houses serving as convenient outlets 
for short-term funds. But, the Minister added, the financial 
mechanism will eventually be further improved by the estab- 
lishment of open-end trusts which will provide a convenient 
medium to tap savings from the small regular investor for the 
development of the country’s resources. 

"That is, briefly,” Dr. Donges concluded, “the picture of what 
South Africa has to offer the investor. It is one which South 
Africans feel justifies the faith and confidence which we have 
in the future of our country.” 


Listing share prices on the board in the Stock Exchange. 


American Exchange May 
List $.A. Prices 


MR. E. T. McCORMICK, president of the American Stock Ex- 
change, expressed surprise at the Union’s industrial growth 
while in Johannesburg last month for the opening of the new 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange Building. 

He had visited South Africa a year ago, Mr. McCormick said, 
to investigate the possible registration of Union companies on 
the American Stock Exchange. At the time, no action was taken, 
but he had been so impressed with the economic activity he had 
seen on the current visit that he had decided to review the 
possibility of listing Union firms. 

Also in Johannesburg for the opening was Mr. Keith Funston, 
president of the New York Stock Exchange. He called South 
Africa an “amazingly progressive’ country where the spirit of 
free enterprise was strong and the West is not played against 
the East. 

In an impromptu speech at a reception a few days after the 
opening of the Exchange, Mr. Funston said that his heart went 
into his throat when he heard Bantu school children greet the 
party of stock exchange guests with a hymn at a Bantu township. 

“| am amazed at how you have analyzed your problems in 
South Africa,” he said. “Touring the Bantu townships | was told 
that the housing problem is 70 per cent solved. When it is com- 
pleted | think the world could well look at it as an exdmple. We 
were surprised at what { would call the modernity of Johannes- 
burg and its progressiveness, its fine educational efforts.” 

All guests were presented with Johannesburg Stock Exchange 
Club ties together with cuff links made of gold Rands. 
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Smooth Move to Rand 


“TODAY—after 135 years of supreme rule—the South African 
pound is no more. It has been vanquished by a more efficient 
and streamlined decimal coinage which has been vying with 
the pound for nearly 30 years.” With these words the Rand 
Daily Mail (Johannesburg) announced the changeover to 
decimalization on February 14th. 

The changeover has been smooth generally although not 
without the expected difficulties. Understandably, many people 
still find it difficult to calculate in Rands and cents instead of 
pounds, shillings and pence. 

The old currency is still in use, but its values are equated to 
Rands and cents. The new bronze coins (one-cent and half-cent) 
are generally available, but silver coins are not yet in wide 
circulation. Some banks put up special decimal enquiry desks 
to assist the public. 

At Post Offices there was a big demand for decimal stamps 
for first-day covers, and stamp dealers had a busy time. 

South Africa, together with South West Africa and the three 
High Commission Territories of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland, is now in line with at least 145 other countries and 
territories throughout the world which already employ decimal 
coinage systems. 

South Africa now enjoys the fruits of a considerable effort 
which first came to the notice of Parliament by way of a bill 
introduced in 1932 by the late Mr. N. C. Havenga, Minister of 
Finance at the time. In the years that followed, the matter was 
considered finally by the Diederichs Commission which was 
appointed in 1956. 

Several investigations, stretching over many years, showed 
the obvious advantages of decimalization in the form of easier 
money calculation, labor and time-saving, and the ability to 
take advantage of the latest and best monetary calculation 


machinery denied to countries using non-decimal monetary 
systems. 





The annealing and cleaning of coin blanks before travelling 


through coining presses at the rate of 90 a minute. 
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Nine new coins made their appearance in South Africa on 
February 14. Those shown above are the 214 cent (silver), 
1 cent and \ cent (bronze). 


Under the Mattress? 


THE DECIMALIZATION of South Africa’s currency has 
brought to light secret hoards of money hidden in odd places. 
An Indian woman in Pretoria took a battered old cardboard 
box crammed with bank notes to a bank. 

She said she had not been able to count the money but 
thought there was about £10,000 ($28,000). When a count was 
made of the banknotes, some of which were up to 30 years old 
and had been soaked in water, they were found to total over 
£13,000 ($36,400). 


PRESS SCOOTS AT SHOW 


PRESSMEN covering the Rand Easter Show, South Africa’s 
biggest industrial and agricultural exposition held annually in 
Johannesburg, can now dispense with the bottle of spirits (de- 
natured), packed with their typewriters in previous years to 
nurse tired feet after a day’s walking from pavilion to pavilion. 
They have been issued with motor-scooters for travelling around 
the showgrounds. 

Originally begun as a shopwindow for South African manu- 
facturers, dressed up to attract South African customers, the 
Rand Easter Show has become an international trade fair which 
presents South Africa to the world and vice versa. Its interna- 
tional status is attracting hundreds of businessmen from abroad. 
Side by side with South African goods are displayed the wares 
of twelve countries which have established their own national 
pavilions. 





TRADE BAROMETERS UP 


EXPORT EARNINGS by South Africa are particularly high in 
relation to the national income, says a special report recently 
issued by the S.A. Association of Chambers of Commerce. The 
figure is estimated to exceed 30 per cent in 1960 compared 
with 3.6 per cent in the United States in 1959 and 16.7 per cent 
in Germany in the same year. 

Preliminary figures released by the Department of Customs 
and Excise, show that while total exports, including gold, rose 
by 5 per cent to the record level of $1,976,800,000, total im- 
ports climbed by 15 per cent to stand at the 1958 level of 
$1,556,800,000. As a result South Africa's visible trade surplus 
dropped by $89,600,000 to $420,000,000 for the year. 


RETAIL TRADE 


The value of the Union’s gold output, $750,400,000, was up 
by 10 per cent over the year. Total value of merchandise ex- 
ports, $1,226,400,000, rose by 2 per cent, although foreign 
wool sales decreased by $14,840,000—a transaction which nor- 
mally accounts for some 10 per cent of the Union’s total exports. 

In industry and trade, 1960 was characterized by rising turn- 
overs and bigger profits. An analysis by the Bureau of Census 
and Statistics revealed that retail trade turnovers during the 
financial year 1959/60 were 11 per cent higher than during 
1956/57, while net profits in terms of the percentage of trade 
incomes increased from 3.24 per cent during 1958/59 to 4.36 
per cent during 1959/60. 


ESCOM AND RAILWAYS 


The latest report of the Electricity Supply Commission 
(ESCOM) showed a sharp increase in the supply of electricity 
to mines and an increase of 10.3 per cent in the sale of current 
to industries. 

At the same time, the Railways were working at a profit of 
about $2,800,000 per month and the possibility existed that 
they would end the financial year with a surplus of $28,000,000. 

The South African Railways and ESCOM are regarded as 
excellent barometers of economic conditions in the country and 
the high level of rail traffic and electricity sales points to a 
sound domestic economy. 


AWARD FOR ENGINEER 


THE AMERICAN magazine “Mining World” has awarded its 
1960 “Mining Man of the Year” citation to Mr. Robert Blair, 
chief mechanical engineer of the Anglo American Corporation 
of South Africa. Mr. Blair, whose inventions have made possible 
high-speed shaft sinking and hoisting from ultra deep shafts, 
will receive the award during the Commonwealth Mining Con- 
gress in Johannesburg during April. 

The use of the Blair friction hoist makes it possible to sink a 
vertical shaft to any depth with almost no limit on the sup- 
ported load. Other mechanical devices which have improved 
mining techniques include Blair’s lowhead loader and Blair's 


multi-rope drum winder. 


Mining Congress 
in April 


THE SEVENTH Commonwealth Mining and Metallurgical 
Congress, being held in Johannesburg during April, promises 
to be the most lavish congress ever held in the Union. The latest 
registration figures show that 1125 delegates will attend. Al- 
most a third of these delegates will come from overseas. 

A large Rand hotel has been completely reserved for the 
visiting delegates and special trains, aircraft and buses have 
been booked for tours in the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, 
South West Africa and Rhodesia. 

A number of parties and banquets have been scheduled to 
be fitted in between the ninety papers which will be read. 
Money spent by the delegates on accommodation and enter- 
tainment is expected to total about $1,120,000. 


TOURS FOR DELEGATES 

The largest number of representatives will come from Canada 
which expects to send 113 mining experts. Thirty-five will attend 
from the United States. Other countries to be represented 
include Australia, Great Britain, India, Egypt, Denmark, Ger- 
many and France. 

The congress, which begins April 10th, will be based in 
Johannesburg for the first month, followed by two weeks to 
be spent in various parts of the Rhodesias. Besides inspecting 
the mining of gold, uranium and coal, delegates will be able 
to study South Africa’s deposits and production of platinum, 
iron, chromite, manganese, asbestos, antimony, copper and 
corundum. 

The Union Government, the Rhodesian Government and the 
Transvaal and Free State Chamber of Mines are among the 
bodies sponsoring the congress. 
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U.S. Firm Gets Interest 


in Fibreglass 


FIBREGLASS production, an industry whose future depends 
on the growth of primary industry in South Africa, is being 
expanded by a South African company and its American and 
British partners. 

Owens-Corning Fibreglass Corporation of America has ac- 
quired a substantial minority interest in Fibreglass South Africa 
in which Pilkington Brothers, a large British glass manufacturer, 
already has an interest. 

In announcing a new long term expansion program, Mr. 
Harry Cohen, chairman of the South African company, stated 
that the immediate plans are not only to expand production of 
insulating fibre wool, but to embark on the manufacture of 
new lines. Anticipated demands will ultimately necessitate the 
expansion of the factory to double its present size. 
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Union Sells Uranium 
to U. S., Britain 


NEW AGREEMENTS have been concluded between the 
South African Atomic Energy Board and the Combined Devel- 
opment Agency of the American and British atomic energy 
commissions guaranteeing a market for the Union’s uranium 
during the next decade. 

In a recent statement, the Minister of Mines, Sen. Jan 
de Klerk, announced that the new agreements came into force 
on January 1, 1961, and will continue through 1970. 

The new contract supercedes a former agreement which was 
due to run until the end of 1966. Under the old contract, South 
Africa was to supply the Combined Development Agency with 
28,350 tons of uranium oxide at an average of 4,725 tons a 
year. 

PRODUCTION COSTS 

The current agreement provides for the same total supply 
but stipulates that only 3,733 tons shall be delivered annually 
for the next six years. For the last four years of the agreement 
(1967 through 1970), the amount will be stepped up to 5,953 
tons annually. 

The slow-up in delivery rate, together with a new reduced 
fixed price, is expected to influence South Africa’s uranium 
industry strongly. A general cut in production rates is antici- 
pated as well as a transfer of some production to companies 
which can manufacture uranium oxide at a cost within the 
economic limits of the new fixed prices. Some companies will 
have to give up production entirely . 

For the last decade, the Combined Development Agency 
has been the sole buyer of the Union’s uranium. Since 1954, 
the production of uranium oxide as an integral by-product of 
South Africa’s gold mines has increased tremendously. During 
1960 the twenty-three mines in the industry produced almost 
6,500 tons of uranium oxide, yielding an income of more than 


$144,600,000. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA WILL 
AID ATOMIC RESEARCH 


THE DEPARTMENT of Mines in South West Africa is taking 
steps to contribute to the Union’s atomic research. As a result 
of a recent visit by Dr. T. E. Schumann, deputy chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Board, a circular will be sent to all mining 
concerns informing them of the minerals required for the atomic 
research program. : 

Mr. J. G. Kirchner, Inspector of Mines in South West Africa 
will appeal to producers to pay special attention to deposits 
of these minerals, whether large or small. 

The most important minerals found in South West Africa are 
beryllium, bismuth, cadmium, lead, lithium, nobium, tantalite 
and vanadium. 
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At Vaal Reefs Mine, uranium is extracted from the slime 
residue of the auriferous rock after the gold has been removed. 
The settling tanks in the foreground are connected to the plant 
by a maze of pipes. The slime is agitated in a sulphuric acid 
solution and the resultant “slurry” is stored in the huge pachuca 
tanks at righ. 


IS? 


Above: This is a primary acid puddler where sulphuric acid 
is mixed with the slime. The acid is produced from pyrites also 
present in the ore. An estimated 2,000 tons of sulphuric acid 
are used daily by uranium producers. 


Below: A huge rotary filter is “blown off.” The solid residue 
goes to waste and the filtered solution, containing uranium 
salts and other constituents, is piped to ion exchange resin 
columns, where the uranium is separated out. 
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BLACK MAGIC 


THE WITCHDOCTOR rattles chunks of ox-bones and ivory. 
Bells, shells, beads, coins and bottle caps dangle from his neck. 
He’s diagnosing a case. The patient watches intently. 

“The woman was bewitched!” cries the witchdoctor. “A 
powerful charm will break the spell.” 

There is still a popular belief 
among sections of the Bantu 
people that supernatural power 
can be obtained through human 
sacrifice. The result may be rit- 
val murder—an infrequent oc- 
currence nowadays, but unfor- 
tunately it still takes place. 
Especially in the remote areas, 
the “Ngada” continues to pre- 
scribe his black magic. 

An average of one inquest a 
month is held in Johannesburg 
on Bantu who have died as a 
result of the ngada’‘s medicine. 

How do doctors and nurses 
go about winning the confi- 
dence of the 9,000,000 Bantu— 
despite the witchdoctor? 

Baragwanath hospital, with 
its growing staff of Bantu per- 
sonnel inspiring their people 
with trust in “westernized med- 
icine,” represents a giant step 
toward reducing the ngada’s 
clientele. Located south of Jo- 
hannesburg, it provides special 
services for the 4,000,000 non- 
whites of the Transvaal. It treats 
nearly 500,000 out-patients a year, employs 162 full-time 
doctors and 866 nurses, of whom only twenty-five are white. 

Free health and hospital services operate on a wide scale. 
The Government appropriates about $56,000,000 a year for 
these services. In all major centers, there are hospitals or clinics 
where, for 15¢ a visit, a person can be treated for any complaint 
—even under-go a major operation. If the patient can’t afford 
the fee, care is free. 

In April, 1957, modern medicine got a boost when the Witch- 
craft Suppression Act was passed by Parliament. It provides 
sentences ranging from two to 20 years in prison for the practice 
of witchcraft, defined as “the imputing to others of supernatural 
means in causing a disease, injury or damage.” The maximum 
sentence applies when a person dies as a result of witchcraft. 

Between the witchdoctor and modern medicine practices the 
His “medicine” is based on treatment with 





A typical “ngada” (above). 


A Bantu nurse (below). 


Bantu herbalist. 
native herbs. Though some of the herbalists’ concoctions have 
been proven poisonous, others have been found to effect real 


cures. 





IMPORTANT ROLE 
FOR CHIEFS 


“THE CHIEF is the foundation of the life of his tribe,” said 
Mr. Daan de Wet Nel, Minister of Bantu Administration, in his 
address to the 400 chiefs, councillors, headmen and scholars 
who attended the opening of Jongilizwe College. “He there- 
fore lives in the hearts of his people. He is the embodiment of 
the greatness of the tribe. In him is personified the past, the 
present and the future of the tribe.” 

Noting that the chieftainship among the Bantu is woven into 
the lives of the people in the same way that royalty is woven 
into the system of other peoples, Mr. Nel exhorted the chiefs 
to put the interests of their communities above self-interests 
and to work for their people like a father for his children. A 
chief must “lead them, guide them and guard them,” Mr. Nel 
said. “They are in his care.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES 

“Today the chief must also be a capable administrator. The 
administration of a tribe today covers a broad field of com- 
plicated matters. There is the maintenance of law and order; 
finance must be administered with honesty in the interests of 
the community; development work must be undertaken; edu- 
cation and cultural progress have to be promoted; health and 
allied services have to be attended to. All these tasks can only 
be successfully accomplished when every chief possesses a basic 
knowledge of the principles of good administration.” 


TEACHING THE SONS 

It was for just this reason, the Minister stated, that the college 
had been established. There the sons of chiefs would learn the 
principles of administration which would be essential to them 
when they were called upon to assume their new responsibilities 
and the sons of headmen would learn to be able properly to 
carry out their duties as advisors to the chiefs when they were 
called upon by their people to serve as councilors. 
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Chief Mamabulu arrives at Tur- 
floop Bantu University to look over 
the educational plant which is serv- 
ing the needs of his people in the 
Northern Transvaal. 


Unique Education 


JONGILIZWE COLLEGE, opened last fall by the Minister of 
Bantu Administration and Development, Mr. Daan de Wet Nel, 
has developed into a unique educational experiment. Its basic 
aim is to train the sons of chiefs and headmen of the Transkei 


and Ciskei for leadership so that they will be fully qualified - 


to undertake the task of leading a still underdeveloped people. 
Principal D. J. van Rensburg, who resigned a post at the 
University of Pretoria to head the new college, explained that 
the teaching methods being followed were designed to en- 
gender a deep understanding of the mechanics of each problem 
and not to fill the student with irrelevant facts. 
Mr. Van Rensburg cited as an example the fencing of a piece 


These Bantu university students discuss an issue during a 
sunny stroll at the lunch break. 
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of land. This involved mathematical, economic, and bookkeeping 
problems as well as social and cultural aspects. Thus the math- 
ematics of working out the length of wire required became 
economic when viewed against the background of agricultural 
needs. At the same time, a study was made of the Bantu soci- 
ety’s reaction to fencing; the people’s attitudes, prejudices and 
possible reactions in such a project constitute social anthro- 
pology. 

The school day includes nine hours of formal lectures on 
academic subjects as well as an hour in the evening devoted 
to formative lectures, supplemented by films. 

The student body is organized on the system founded by 
Professor Frankel of Switzerland. Students elect proctors from 
among themselves on a rotating basis. These proctors form 
the basis of a student court which, together with the advice 
of two Bantu lecturers, pass on the cases of students accused 
of misdemeanors. While proctors, the students also learn the 
responsibilities of leadership. 

The college accepts sons of chiefs and headmen who have 
passed the Standard VI examinations. There are presently 
forty-six students enrolled at the college, with a waiting list 
of seventy-nine. 








“THE OPENING of the College for sons of chiefs and 
headmen must be regarded as a momentous happening 
in the history of the Transkei. The sole purpose of the Col- - 
lege is the training of future leaders and in this respect 
will fill a long-felt need. 

“An individual as well as a nation wants freedom of 
thought and expression and wishes to live and lead his 
life in his own way. That is why those of us with common 
sense have accepted the Government's policy of self- 
development. We believe in it.” 

—Chief Kaizer Matanzima, in his address 


at the opening of Jongilizwe College. 














Jacaranda Festival 
for Pretoria 


PRETORIA will have a jacaranda festival this year for the 
first time in five years, and planners forecast that it will be the 
biggest and best yet in the city. 

“The emphasis will be on things cultural,” said Mr. Clark 
Scholtz, Pretoria’s director of publicity. “We have had promises 
of cooperation from six professional theater groups, including 
the National Theatre Organisation. We will model the festival 
as far as possible on the lines of the famous Edinburgh Festival, 
on a smaller scale of course, but not lacking in cultural activ- 
ities. It will extend over four to six weeks at least.” 

Other highlights planned include a vast floral pageant, an 
aquatic carnival, a fireworks display and a ball. Opening of 
the festival has tentatively been set between the middle of 
October and early in November, depending on horticultural 
estimates of when the jacaranda trees will be at their best. 


Cancer Caused by Virus? 


BASED on its recent finding that viruses could cause certain 
forms of cancer in fowl and other birds, the South African 
Institute for Medical Research is investigating the possibility 
that cancerous conditions in human beings could be brought 
about by viruses. 

Dr. James Gear, director of the Institute, said that, if that 
were found to be the case, it might be possible to prepare a 
vaccine which would provide immunity against producing 
viruses. 

Research now under way is aimed at determining the effect 
of a spectrum of viruses on a spectrum of human tissues, includ- 
ing cancer cells. A great number of viruses have been isolated 
for this purpose and some have proved able to effect changes 
in cancer cells while others have even destroyed cancerous 
tissues. But, Dr. Gear added, the fact that viruses were capable 
of changing or destroying cells in test tubes did not prove that 


they could have the same effect in human beings. 





Storing Isotopes 

SCIENTISTS of the S.A. Bureau of Standards have found a 
simple solution to the problem of storing radio-active isotopes 
safely and cheaply. They evolved a container, in which fourteen 
isotopes can be stored, costing about $840. Storing the same 
number in the usual individual containers could cost over 
$14,000. The secret is a special very dense concrete mix using 
barite from a West Rand mine. 


10 


SWIMMING SCIENTISTS 


AN UNDERWATER research team is being set up by the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research to expand facil- 
ities for underwater projects. 

The decision to include frogmen in its personnel was taken 
by the C.S.I.R. because of the frequency with which it is being 
called upon to make underwater observations in rivers, dams, 
lakes and the sea. It was felt that this type of observation could 
be carried out better if the frogmen were also qualified scien- 
tists and technicians. 

A number of C.S.I.R. staff members have volunteered for 
training which they are now receiving at a Pretoria swimming 
pool. All trainees have to pass strict medical examinations and 
a series of endurance tests as well as psychological tests de- 
signed to prove that they are suitable for underwater work. 

Eventually, twelve men will be picked to work on the new 
frogmen team. They will give the C.S.I.R. new scope in ocean- 
ographic studies, in probing bottom contours of rivers, dams 
and lakes, in inspecting underwater pipelines and in assessing 


water-flow rates near bridge piers and spillways. 


UNION’S FIRST EMIGRANT 


THE SUIKERBOS PROTEA, South Africa’s most famous flower, 
may have been the country’s first emigrant according to Prof. 
H. B. Rycroft, Director of the National Botanical Gardens at 
Kirstenbosch. On a recent study tour of Europe, he found paint- 
ings of proteas done in 1720. 

Also he found many of the original flowers, dried and 
pressed, in herbariums in Britain and on the Continent. Of the 
75 species known to have reached Europe, Professor Rycroft 
was able to study 73. The other two, which were in Hamburg 
until the end of the war, are believed to be in Leningrad. 

After studying early collections of the suikerbos (sugar bush) 
protea, many of which reached Europe from the Cape two 
hundred years ago, he discovered that the flower had an 
earlier botanical name than the “Protea Mellifera” used today. 
This name, “Protea Repens,” should take precedence in botan- 
ical terminology, he said, but to most people the flower will 


still remain the suikerbos protea. 


KAROO OBSERVATORY 


THE KAROO plateau has been chosen for the location of the 
new European Observatory. The site was picked provisionally 
by representatives from France, Germany, Sweden and Bel- 
gium, with observers from Britain, at a recent conference in 
Paris. An official stated that the Karoo site had been chosen 
because of the certainty of 250 clear nights a year. 

Astronomers of the Marseilles Observatory are responsible 
for erecting the building, which will probably be started in 
April. The observatory will be equipped with a 120-inch tele- 


scope. 
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i€ is not exactly the same. | | | | | i t j — — tll tl wT zethusi zona aziyukubalula kangako, ngoba amaSendi ali-10 

A TEN SHILLING NOTE 10 TEN CENT PIECES azolingana nosheleni oyedwa noma izindibilishi ezili-12. Lo- 

khu kukhomba ukuthi indibilishi vinye izokuba agaphansana 

4 cae Sasa A ngenani kuSendi nokuthi isendi linye lizokub is 

‘N TWEERANDNOOT | be" diwana kwendibilishi ngenani. Nanti uhio. loka apes: 
- = | j bonisa kahle 


PULAH CONVERSION Tau Ababa Me eat Ci da 


QAPHELA: UMA Uthenga ngezindibiliem! @z Skies 





thi-sinye nlalo. inani lamaSend! elilingana 
notiki. Lapha ohlwini kuyakhanya ukuthi lapho izindibilishi 
zingalingani mikit! namaSendi kuzanywe ukuyiciciyela 
ukuba zibe sesibalweni esithe masicishe ukulingana. 





' ' { } ‘ ' i ’ i ‘ . 4 J radak . . 
A TEN SHILLING NOTE | A ONE RAND NOTE | | | Ho tloha ka la 14 Tihakola 1961, re tla qala ho sebedisa 
tjhelete e ntjha e bitswang Rande-le cente mmoho le diponto, 
disheleng le dipeni. Ditshwantsho tsena di le bontsha hore 
tjhelete yohle ya hona jwale le e ntjha ya pampiri le silivera 
e tla batla e shebeha ka ho tshwana, empa ponto e le nngwe 
e tla bitswa Rande tse pedi, 10s. e tla bitswa Rande e le 
nngwe, mme sheleng e le nngwe e tla bitswa dicente tse 10. 
Haholoholo mokgwa wa Rand /cent, ka lebaka leo, ke phetolo 
ya lebitso feela bakeng sa tijhelete ya rona ya jwale. Tjhelete 
| ; | | ya rona ya hona jwale ya dipampiri le silivera e tla ba le 
a. 2 - a | matla a lekanang hantle le a pele, mme e ka sebediswa ka 
EENRANDNOTE | bolokolohi e ka ba £.s.d. kapa Rande le dicente. Empa 
' : g | hadi tabohile kapa di nyametse tshebedisong, sebaka sa 
| ; tsona se tla nkuwa ke tjhelete ya pampiri le silivera ya Rande 
le cente. 

Mokgwa wa Rand/cent o hlahiswa hobane ho le bonolo 
haholo ho sebetsa ka mashome. Dicente tse leshome di 
tla ja sheleng e le nngwe mme dicente tse leshome tse 
balwang haleshome (dicente tse 100) di tla ja Rand e le 
nngwe. Ke ditjhelete tsa koporo feela tse se nang ho ba 
bonolo, hobane dicente tse leshome di tla ja sheleng e le 
nngwe kapa dipeni tse 12. Hona ho bolela hore penie le 
onawe e tla ja hanyenyane KA TLASE ho cente e le nngwe, 
le hore cente e le nngwe e tla ja hanyenyane KA HODIMO 
ho peni e le nngwe. Empa jwale ka ha ‘ Lenaneo la Phe- 
tolo "' le bontsha— 

dipeni tse 12 di tla ja hantle dicente tse 10 

dipeni tse 9 di tla ja hantle dicente tse 7} 

dipeni tse 6 di tla ja hantle dicente tse 5 
RVI BANK 7-3 i : dipeni tse 3 di tla ja hantle dicente tse 24. 

| Hopolang he hore ha eba kamehia le sebetsa ka dipeni 
tse 3 ka nako, kamehlg le tla fumana matla a lekanang hantle 
ka dicente. Dipalo tse ding ‘ Lenaneong la Phetolo" di 
bontsha matia a haufi haholo a dicente baxeng sa dipeni le 
dipeni bakeng sa dicente moo matla a sa lekaneng hantle. 
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Go tloga ka la 14 la Hlakola (Februari) 1961, re tlo 
thoma go diriga tShalete e mpsha eo e tlo go bitSwa di- 
Rand /cents | ageryea od le diponto le maSeleng le dipeni. 
DiswantSho te di laetSa gore t&halete e e diriswago lehono 
le e mpsha ya pampiri le ya silivera di tlo nyaka go swana, 
eupja ponto e tlo bitSwa di-Rand t&e pedi, 10s. e tlo bitswa 
Rand e tee, gomme Seleng e tee e tlo bitswa di-cent t&e 10. 
Gagologolo tsela ye ya tshalete ya di-Rand/cent, e fo ba go 
tshentShwa_ga leina tshaleteng ye re e diriSago lehono. 
Mag pig an le ya siliverae e priate = — e 
: | | tlo fo reka bjalo ka ge e be e reka pele gomme e ka diriswa 
two RAND NOTE | bjalo ka di £:S:D goba bjalo ka di-Rand/Cents. Eupja ge 






































| A ONE POUND NOTE 
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‘ me ‘ Sane re ener di tSofala gomme di sa hiwe di bonala, gona madulo a tSona 
| cSkeea | | Peet = tSewa ke t&halete ya pampiri le ya silivera ya di-Rand/ 
a ents. 
| | — VIFPONONOOT | LL caiaetenncidedd Mohuta o wa tShalete ya di-Rand/cents o rotositswe 
| ia i; | ka gore go bohwefe go bereka ka masome. Di-Cent tSe 
lesome di tlo lekana le $eleng gomme ge di-Cent tSe lesome 
di atiSitswe ka lesome (di-cent tse 100) di tlo lekana le 
Rand e tee. Ke fela tshaleteng ya koporo moo go ka se 
kego gwa ba bohwefe ka gore di-cent tSe lesome di lekana 
le Seleng e tee goba dipeni tse 12. Seo y~ Supa gore peni 
e tee e tlo ba ka tlasenyana ga cent e tee le gore cent e tee 
e tlo ba ka GODINGWANA ga peni e tee. Eupa bjalo ka 
ge ‘‘ Lenaneo la Phetolo " le laetSa— 
Dipeni tSe 12 di tlo lekana le di-cent tSe 10 
Dipeni tSe 9 di tlo lekana le di-cent tSe 74 
Dipeni tSe 6 di tlo lekana le di-cent tSe 5 
‘ | Dipeni tSe 3 di tlo lekana le di-cent tSe 24. 
. i , i i / ‘ BS Bs Gopola ge gore ge ka mehla o be o bereka ka di 3d, 
EN HOE OM HULLE TE SKRYF = eee | rp = 5 | | gona o tlo hwetSa theko ya di-cent e swana le eo. Dipalo 
‘ i tse dingwe mo “ Lenaneong la Phetolo’ di laetSa tSeo di 
OBVERSE SIDES OF COINS ae ee | Pep 4 i eects } lego kgaufsiufsi tSa di-cent le dipeni le dipeni go di-cent 
AND HOW TO WRITE THEM A FIVE POUND NOTE } es ae A TEN RAND NOTE | moo e lego gore theko ga e lekane gabotse-botse. 
BASS { beeen 
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Dit WAARDE BLY 

Vanaf 14 Februarie 1961 sal ons begin om nuwe geld, 
genoem Rand en sent, tesame met ponde, sjielings en pen- 
nies te gebruik. Hierdie afbeeldings toon dat al die huidige 
en die nuwe papier- en silwergeld byna dieselfde voorkoms 
sal hé, maar een pond sal twee Rand genoem word, 10s. sal 
een Rand genoem word, en een sjieling sal 10 sent genoem 
word. Die Rand/sent-stelsel is derhalwe grotendeels net 'n 
yverandering yan naam van ons huidige geld. Ons huidige 
note en silwermuntstukke sal presies dieselfde as voorheen 
werd wees, en kan vryelik Of as £.s.d. of as Rand en sent ge- 
bruik word. Maar na gelang hulle verslyt of uit omloop ver- 
dwyn, sal hulle plek deur Rand en sent papier- en silwergeld 
ingeneem word. 


veel makliker is om in tiene te werk. fien sent sal een sjieling 
werd wees en tien maal tien sent (100 sent) sal een Rand 
werd wees. Alleenlik die kopergeld sal nie so maklik wees 
nie aangesien tien sent ge'ykwaardig aan een sjieling of 12 
pennies is. Dit beteken dat een _pennie ‘n bietjie MINDER 
as een sent werd sal wees, en dat een sent 'n bietiie MEER 
as een pennie werd sal wees. Maar soos die omrekenings- 
tabel aantoon— 

12 pennies sal presies 10 sent werd wees 

9 pennies sal presies 1, sent werd wees 

6 pennies sal presies 5 sent werd wees 

3 pennies sal presies 2% sent werd wees 

Onthou dus dat indien u altyd in veelvoude van 3 
pennies werk, u altyd die juiste waarde in sent sal kry. Die 
ander syfers in die omrekeningstabel toon die naaste waarde 
van sent vir pennies en pennies vir sent aan, waar die waarde 
nie presies dieselfde is nie. 


From February 14, 1961 we will start using new money 
called Rand and cents together with pounds, shillings and 
pence. These pictures show you that all the present and 
the new paper and silver money will look nearly the same, 
but 2ne pound will be called two Rand, 10s. will be called 
one Rand, and one shilling will be called 10 cents. Largely 
the Rand icent system is, therefore, only a change in name 
for our existing money. Our present notes and silver money 
will be worth exactly the same as before, and can be used 
freely either as £.s.d. or as Rand and cents, But as they 
become worn out or disappear from circulation, their place 
will be taken by Rand paper, and cent silver money. 


The Rand/cent system is i gee es because it 


is so much easier to work in tens. Ten cents will be worth 
one shilling and ten times ten cents (100 cents) will be worth 
one Rand. Only the copper coins will not be so easy, 
because ten cents will be worth one shi or 12 pence. 
This means that one penny will be worth a little LESS than 
one cent, and that one cent will be worth a little MORE 
than one penny. But as the “Conversion Table '’ shows— 


12 pence will be worth exactly 10 cents 
9 pence will be worth exactly 74 cents 
6 pence will be worth exactly 5 cents 
3 pence will be worth exactly 2% cents. 


Remember then that if you always work with 3 pence at 
a time, you will always get exactly the same value in cents. 
The other figures in the “Conversion Table’ show the 
nearest value of cents for pence and pence for cents where 
the value is not exactly the same. 
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Ukususela ngomhla we 14 kweyoMdumba (kuFebru- 
wari), 1961 siya kugala ukusebenzisa imali entsha ebizwa 
ngokuthi zilrendi neEsenti ndawonye neeponti, neesheleni 
kunye neepeni. Le mifanekiso inibonisa ukuba yonke le 
mali isetyenziswayo n oku nale intsha ingamaphepha nesi- 
livere iya kuphantse ifane ent yayo, kodwa ke 
iponti enye iya kubizwa ngokuba_ zilrendi ezimbini, ishumi 
leesheleni liya kubizwa ngokuba yiRendi enye, ize ke ishe- 
leni enye ibizwe ngokuba ziisenti ezilishumi. Ngoko ke 
ikakhulu uhlobo Iwemali yeErendi neEsenti, luthetha kuphela 
ukuguqulwa kwegama lale mali siyisebenzisayongoku. Imali 
engamaphepha kunye neyesilivere esiyisebenzisayo ngoku 
iya kugcina eli xabiso inalo ngoku, yaye ke inokusetyenzi- 
swa ngokukhululekile: © njengeeponti, neesheleni kunye nee- 
peni okanye njengeErendi neEsenti. Kodwa ke njengoko 
iza kuya isiba ndala kangangokuba ayisenakusetyenziswa 
ngokufanelekileyo, okanye isiya ingabonwa isetyenziswa, 
indawo yayo iya kuthathwa yimali engamaphepha ezilrendi 
nemali eyisilivere eziisenti. 

Uhlobo Iwemali yeErendi neEsenti lungeniswa ngenxa 
yokuba kulula kakhulu ub 
ezilishumi ziya kulingana ngexabiso nesheleni enye, neEsenti 

ishumi eziphinda-phindwe kalishumi (iisenti ezil 

ziya kulingana ngexabiso neRendi enye. Kuphela imali 
engayi kuba lula ka 

polo, kuba iisenti e: ana ngexabiso neshe- 
leni enye okanye iipeni ezilishumi elinesibini. Le nto ke 
ithetha ukuthi jpeni enye iya kuba NGAPHANTSI kancinane 
ngexabiso. kunesenti enye, nokuthi isenti enye iya kuba 
NGAPHEZULWANA kancinane kunepeni enye. Kodwa ke 
njengoko "' Isicwangciso soKuguqula " sibonisa— 

lipeni ezilishumi elinesibini ziya kulingana twatse nge- 

xabiso neEsenti ezilishumi. 

lipeni ezilithoba ziya kulingana twatse ngexabiso neE- 

senti ezisixhenxe ezinesiqingatha (7%). 

lipeni ezintandathu (okanye isiksipeni) ziya kulingana 

twatse ngexabiso neEsenti ezintlanu. 

lipeni ezintathu (itiki) ziya kulingana twatse ngexabiso 

neEsenti ezimbini ezinesiqingatha (2%). 

Ngoko ke khumbula ukuthi ukuba ysoloko usebenza 
ngeEpeni ezintathu ngexesha, uya kusoloko ufumana iisenti 
ezilingana twatse nazo ngexabiso. Amanye amanani kwesi 
* Sicwangciso soKuguqula" abonakalisa elona xabiso liso- 
ndeleyo leEsenti ezifunyanwa ngeEpeni neleEpeni ezifunya- 
nwa ngokutshintsha iisenti apho ixabiso lazo lingalinganiyo 
twatse. 








Mhla ziyi-14 Februwari, 1961, kuzongena imali entsha 
ebizwa ngokuthi amaRendi namaSendi ezosetshenziswa 
nawopondo, nawosheleni nezindibilishi. Lemifanekiso ibo- 
nisa ukuthi yonke imali ekhona manje izocishe ifane nemali 
entsha yamaphepha neyesiliva, kodwa upondo uyobizwa 
ngokuthi amaRendi amabili, unsumbulwana (10/-) abizwe 
iRendi, kuthi usheleni abizwe ngokuthi amaSendi ali-10 
Ngakho- -ke singathi lendlela entsha yokubala imali yingu- 
quko yokubizwa kwemali esetshenziswa namuhla. Imali ese- 
tshenziswa namuhla yamaphepha neyesiliva izokulingana 
du ngenani layo neyakugala, futhi ingasetshenziswa ngo- 
kuthanda njengawopondo nawosheleni nezindibilishi (£.s.d.) 
noma njengamaRendi namaSen Sekuyothi njalo nxasha- 
na imali yamanje ivithika noma isincipha ekusetshenzisweni 
kwayo, isikhundla sayo sithathwe yimali entsha yamaphepha 
neyesiliva ebizwa amaRendi namaSendi. 

Imali ebalwa ngeShumi (phela kushiwo eyamaRendi 
namaSendi) iqanjwe ngoba ibaleka kalula kangaka. | Ama- 
Sendi ali-10 enza usheleni, 
ndwe kashumi (100 cents) enza eos nye. “| ~ nl 
zethusi zona aziyukubalula kangako, ngoba amaS indi ali-10 





nokuthi isendi linve lizokuba ngaphezu- 
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“Go Springboks!” A scrum breaks up. 


S.A. PLAY IN PARIS 


FOR THE FIRST time, a South African play is to be staged 
at the Vieux Colombier Theatre in Paris. The producer was 
invited to take part in the 9th annual International Theatre 
Festival to take place in July. Of the twenty-one nations invited 
to the festival, eleven are taking part for the first time. Some 
countries, like the United States and Britain, are sending more 
than one production. The South African play is “Try for White,” 
by Basil Warner, produced by Leonard Schach with his Cock- 
pit Players. 


“King Kong” Goes 
_ to London 


TO THE STRAINS of “Nkosi Sikelele Africa’ (God Bless - 


Africa), the cast of the first completely Bantu musical “King 
Kong” climbed aboard a plane at Jan Smuts Airport on Feb- 
ruary 7th. They are taking their production, which has been 
thrilling South African audiences for the past two years, to 
London where they will introduce it to play-goers in a West 
End theater. 

As Nathan Mdledle, the star of the show, stepped aboard 
the plane, the crowd of well-wishers who had come to see the 
performers off shouted “King Kong, King Kong.” Mr. Mdledle 
told the crowd, “I hope to represent us well, all of us in South 
Africa.” 

Lemmy Special, the 14-year-old pennywhistle star who is 
going with the troupe, claimed he was not excited. But he 
danced around in his new navy blue suit, a sprig of holly in 
his buttonhole, with a broad grin for his many admirers. 

The whole cast was excited at the prospect of again seeing 
Todd Matshikiza, who wrote much of the music for the show. 
He has been in London for some months. 

The original female lead in the musical was Miriam Makeba, 
who has since found success in the United States as a night- 


club performer. 
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Springboks Triumph 


RETURNING to the Union with the sweet laurels of victory 
crowning their brows, the veterans of the 1960-61 Springbok 
Rugby tour well merited the tumultuous reception given them 
by South African fans. 

The Springboks wound up a four-month European tour in 
Paris on February 18th when they battled the French National 
team to a scoreless tie. They played thirty-four matches in all, 
winning thirty-one, losing one and tying two. Only 131 points 
were scored against them, while they racked up a mammoth 
total of 567. 

This team of Springboks, the latest of many to tour the British 
Isles since the first South African rugby team went out in 1906, 
was an exceptionally big one. Most members were over 6 feet 
and the average weight was 210 pounds. Avril Malan, who 
captained the last two Springbok matches against New Zealand 
when the All Blacks toured South Africa last year, proved an 
able leader for his men and Johan Claasen inspired his team- 
mates with his usual brilliant play. 

In Britain, the Springboks gave local fans another example 
of the fine teamwork and determination they have come to 
expect from South African teams, who put their hearts as well 
as their heads and shoulders into the contest. In the long history 
of rugby in the country, successive generations of Springboks 
have had to learn to “take it” in the scrum (the closest equiv- 
alent would be American football’s scrimmage.) 

The performance of this team of Springboks to tour Europe 
earned for them the admiration of all who saw them play. The 
French even nicknamed them “les Rugbymen du Diable” (the 
Devil’s Rugbymen). 

INTERNATIONAL RECORD 

The game scores in the five international matches played by 

the Springboks on their tour were: 


Ve ENGlanehe..o:cncn 5-0 > V. SGGUMNG. 060 12-5 
We WWCOSE esc cas 3-0 v. France .............:......... GO 
WilhGIONGHE:.- soc ee 8-3 


NEW GRAND PRIX SITE 


A PIECE of ground on the outskirts of Johannesburg may 
become the new site of the Grand Prix of South Africa motor 
races. Mr. Dave Marais, the Mayor of Johannesburg, has of- 
fered the lot to the Transvaal clubs and organizations for the 
building of a permanent motor racing circuit. Until now, the 
Grand Prix has been run at East London. 


Player Wins S.F. Open 


GARY PLAYER, the 25-year-old golfer from Johannesburg, 
walked away with the $9,500 first prize in this year’s San 
Francisco International Open. He finished 12 strokes under par 
for his four rounds of 6,672 yards of the Harding Park course, 
taking only 272 strokes. With the prize money, Player boosted 
his earnings for the year to $12,672. The calm young golfer, 
who turned pro eight years ago, says he expects to play 
tournament golf for at least twenty more years. 
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“Awakening,” a plaster model for a marble figure. 


ARTIST Coert Steynberg and his wife have created a very beautiful garden at their Pretoria North home. 
Indigenous trees and shrubs border spacious lawns, casting shadows on the thatch-roofed house and studio. 
On a recent sunny afternoon, the Steynbergs invited five hundred guests to view the artist's recent works among 
the azaleas and bougainvillaea creepers. What better place, they asked, to display the efforts of man to'capture 


the grace and strength of nature? 


Coert Steynberg finishing his latest work “The Peace of 
Vereeniging,’ a monumental sculpture combining granite and 


steel, 


In the silence of this subtropical setting, art lovers had the 
opportunity of admiring Steynberg’s works, sculptures which 
assumed new form and stature in their unusual surroundings. 
There were no artificial lights or backdrops. Each person was 
able to gain insight into the intricate process of creative art— 
from the sketch and model stages up to the plaster cast of a 
bronze statue. 

The works of Steynberg have gained for him a reputation 
international in scope. He is a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Arts in London and a founding member of UNESCO's Prepara- 
tory Committee for the Creation of an International Association 
of Plastic Art. He was represented at the 1954 Venice Biennale 
and his works have been exhibited in Europe and the United 
States. 

After early studies with Henry Moore, his personality exerted 
itself in two modes of artistic expression: the realistic context 
and the unrestrained interpretation of form and space. 
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